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Annual Meeting Held February 24, 1914. 



The Annual Meeting was held in the Hall of the House of 
Delegates, in the State Capitol, on Tuesday February 24th at 
8:30 P. M., with President W. Gordon McCabe in the chair. 

A motion was made and adopted that a nominating commit- 
tee be appointed with instructions to report immediately after 
the conclusion of the President's Report. The President ap- 
pointed Messrs. M. P. Robinson and H. J. Eckenrode, a com- 
mittee on nomination. President McCabe then read his An- 
nual Report as follows: 

Annual Report of the President of the Virginia 
Historical Society for 1913. 

To the Members of the Virginia Historical Society: 

I have the honor to submit the following Report, giving a 
detailed statement of the finances, membership and property of 
the Society for the year ending Nov. 13, 1913, and embracing 
a summary of the work done during that period. 

There are, it is true, no specially noteworthy incidents or de- 
velopments to chronicle, yet the retrospect is one fraught with 
much solid satisfaction, whether we regard the material con- 
dition of the Society or the accomplishment of its recognized 
aims. 
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It is one of the oldest of all American Historical Societies, and 
while, in the lapse of time, not a few of its sister associations 
have languished or become practically moribund, it finds itself 
at the close of its eighty-second year more vigorous in spirit and 
better equipped for its work than at any previous time in its 
long career. 

Yet much remanis to be done, if we would have "our future 
copy fair our past' ', and, to that end, your Executive Committee 
counts upon not only the steadfast support, but the inspiring 
enthusiasm, of every officer and member of the Association. 

Of conscienceless delinquents, who so long, with tranquil self- 
complacency, were willing to accept our valuable publications, 
yet cooly ignored the modest annual fee of membership, it is 
bootless to say more than that the drastic purging of our rolls of 
such delinquents, by order of your Committee, has proved em- 
inently satisfactory — to us, at least, if not to them, and we now 
have a membership on whose honesty and promptness we can 
count with safety in framing our budget for necessary current 
expenses. 

The times have been hard, yet the collections have been good, 
and the wisdom of our unsparing purging has been amply vin- 
dicated. 

But there is urgent need for stable funds outside those needed 
for these ordinary current expenses, for, when other historical 
societies, not content with the good work they have done, are 
forging ahead, it would be a stigma on our long and honorable 
career, if we lagged behind and failed to maintain our position 
among the very foremost of those that are steadily broadening 
the scope of their historical investigations. 

To assure this, we must have a "Permanent Fund" large 
enough to make the Society independent of any fluctuations in 
our "Annual Membership' '. This can come only through private 
endowments or public appropriations, and, to secure such en- 
dowments and appropriations, we must bend every energy and 
exert every influence during the next few years. Richmond is 
proverbially generous and has given, especially during the past 
ten years, with open hand to numerous organizations devoted 
to the moral, social and intellectual advancement of city and 
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commonwealth. The State is once more rich and has been by no 
means niggardly in her appropriations to like organizations. 
This Society almost alone has received nothing, and yet it is no 
exaggeration to declare that no institution within the borders of 
our "Old Dominion" has conferred more signal, or lasting, 
honor on the Commonwealth. 

There are many men and women of wealth and culture in our 
midst who cannot be insensible to our solid achievement in 
furthering original historical investigation, and while anything 
like what is called in latter-day jargon "a whirlwind campaign' ' 
is beneath the dignity of such a venerable society as this, we 
believe that, if a determined effort is made for such ample " Per- 
manent Fund' ', city, state and private munificence will respond 
liberally and assure to the Society the means to carry to full 
fruition its purposes and aims. 

Practical steps to this end are now under consideration by 
your Committee. 

Owing to deaths (though happily our necrology is smaller 
than for many years past), as well as to the purging of our rolls, 
there has been but small variation in our annual membership 
from that of the previous year. We have now 764 members. 

That our finances, so far as concerns current expenses, con- 
tinue in sound condition, is evidenced by the subjoined Treas- 
urer's Report, which, having been duly audited, is presented here 
in full: 

Treasurer's Report. 
Balance in Bank December 1, 1912 $115.57 

Receipts. 

Annual Dues $2,988.50 

Sale of Magazines 312.45 

Life Members 150.00 

Sale of Publications 62.00 

Certificates of Deposit Cashed 650.00 

Interest 435.97 

Rent 150.00 

Gift from Captain McCabe for 

Permanent Fund. 500.00 $5,248.92 

$5,364.49 
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Disbursements. 

Salaries $1,774.96 

Wages 300.00 

Printing Magazines 1,283.84 

Postage and Express _. 110.00 

To Permanent Fund (Cert . of Deposit) 900.00 

Repairs 17.50 

Miscellaneous Printing 34.75 

Insurance.-- -.. 27.00 

Purchase of Bank Stock 500.00 

Books, Stationery and Binding ___ 50.05 

Sundry Bills 282.44 5,280.54 

Balance in Bank November 30, 1913 83.95 



$5,364.49 



Permanent Fund. 



3% Certificates of Deposit $ 550.00 

Mortgage 5% 1,000.00 

Mortgage, 6% 5,500.00 

Twenty-five (25) Shares of Stock in the Citizen's Bank of 

Norfolk, Va., paying 10% dividends, estimated value 5,000.00 



$12,050.00 



In accordance with an order of the Executive Committee, the Treasurer 
presents the following tabulated statement showing the sources from 
which the Permanent Fund is derived. What is termed the "Society's 
Fund" comprises the amount the Committee has been able to save from 
year to year out of the ordinary revenues of the Society. 

The Virginia Sturdivant McCabe Fund, given by the Pres- 
ident of the Society in loving memory of his grand- 
daughter, Virginia Sturdivant McCabe, born February 1, 
1906, died August 11, 1909 $500.00 

The Jane Pleasants Harrison Osborne McCabe Fund, given 
by the President of the Society in loving memory of his 
wife, Jane Pleasants Harrison Osborne McCabe, who 

died November 22, 1912 500.00 

Daughters of the American Revolution Fund 100.00 

Byam K. Stevens Fund 650.00 

Edward Wilson James Fund 4,500.00 

Society's Fund 5,800.00 

$12,050.00 
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Deducting gifts and bookkeeping items required by the transfer of ac- 
counts to the Permanent Fund, our regular receipts increased about 
$30.00 over last year, while all expenditures were only about $73.00 more, 
even though one item, that of printing the magazine, was necessarily 
$156.59 larger than during the previous year. 

During 1913, the Citizen's Bank of Norfolk declared a 50 per cent Stock 
dividend. This added 7J^ shares to the 15 we already held under the 
bequest of Mr. Edward Wilson James. The Executive Committee de- 
cided to buy 2J^ shares more at $500.00, making our holdings in that 
Bank Stock now 25 shares, valued at $5,000 and producing $250.00 a 
year in dividends. 

The absolute necessity of fire-proofing, rebuilding and repairs referred 
to in the Presidents Report, compelled the Committee to withdraw 
$1,000.00 of the Permanent Fund, which was in 3% Certificates of deposit. 
In spite of this, the Permanent Fund is now only $350.00 less than at the 
last report, which shows that in the interval $650.00 was added to the 
Permanent Fund. 

Respectfully submitted, 

R. A. LANCASTER, Jr., 

Treasurer. 



Additions to the Library. 

The additions to the Library in books and pamphlets number 
468. 

The donors, to whom we wish to make special and grateful 
acknowledgment, are: Messrs John M. McCue, Gen. Philip 
Reade, U. S. A., Major Thos. L. Brown, U. S. A., Thomas P. 
Ryan, Judge L. H. Jones, Judge N. S. Barratt, Richard A. 
Austin-Leigh. M. A. (of England), Hon. Armistead C. Gordon, 
W. Gordon McCabe, Chas. H. Browning, J. Gray McAllister, 
Francis T. A. Junkin, Thos. F. Nelson, Slason Thompson, 
T. W. Balch, George Edwards, O. F. Morton, Chas. H. Hart, 
Gaston Lichenstein, James Green, Sterling Boisseau, E. L. 
Lomax, Edward L. Anderson, Geo. D. Miller, W. T. Ashbridge, 
Lindsay Fairfax, Hon. Henry T. Wickham, Edwin Craighead, 
A. C. Quisenberry, W. Straley, W. A. Hildebrand, Albert Mat- 
thews, William Reynolds, E. Dwelley,W. L.Webb, Rev.J. Calvin 
Stewart, Rev, H. R. Coulthard (England), Professors Chas. W. 
Kent, T. F. Jameson, Jas. E. Winston, Jas. W. Wayland, J. H. 
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Russell; Doctors Bennett W. Green, Christopher Johnston, and 
T.V. Brooke: Mesdames Byam K. Stevens, Sally Nelson Robins, 
Flora McDonald Williams, Charles R. Hyde, J. Taylor Ellyson, 
William G. Stanard, and Emily E. F. Skeel; Misses Elizabeth C. 
Cook, and Kate Mason Rowland; theA merican Bar Associa- 
tion, the Virginia State Library, the U. S. General Land Office, 
the Virginia Bar Association, the University of California, the 
Colonial Society of Pennsylvania and the North Carolina 
Historical Society. 

The above list does not include the large number of books 
sent us for review in the pages of our "Magazine, ' ' nor numer- 
ous "exchange" publications. 

The library has been freely used during the year, not only by 
resident readers, but by many historical students from all sec- 
tions of the country. Especially worthy of note has been the 
constant use made of it by the teachers and advanced pupils 
of our schools, public and private. As a matter of fact, the pur- 
pose of your Committee to throw open our collections to the 
general public for reading and reference irrespective of whether 
such readers are members of the Society or not, has been fully 
and uniformly carried out, and on this score it cannot be im- 
modest for us to observe that very few Historical Societies, in 
this country, or abroad, practice such liberality. 

The generous gift last year to the Society of a large and finely 
fashioned book-case by the daughters of the Rev. Dr. George 
W. Woodbridge, has enabled us to find shelving for most of our 
recent additions, but our accumulations are so steady, that more 
shelving-room will be needed for the coming year. This, we 
believe, can be provided in the south-west wing of the ' ' Society 
House" when the repairs, now in contemplation, shall have been 
made (see Appendix to this Report). 

Again we have to report most gratifying progress made in 
binding permanently a very large number of valuable pamph- 
lets, too large in size to be placed in ordinary binders. 

We have also had bound up a considerable number of old 
newspapers of marked historical import, which, heretofore, 
owing to our restricted means, had perforce to remain piled up 
on the floor of the third story of our building and were thus 
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practically inaccessible. Our smaller pamphlets have been 
placed in what are termed "Magazine-binders", which now 
number 293, containing some 3,000 pamphlets. 

Not only our printed books, but all our pamphlets and news- 
papers, have been made readily accessible to readers by our 
painstaking system of minute "card-cataloguing." 

It is the most earnest wish of your Committee that, as speed- 
ily as possible, the necessary funds (quite apart from the ' ' En- 
dowment Fund" already mentioned) should be raised for the 
erection of a fire-proof "Annex" in rear of the present "So- 
siety House, ' ' wherein to make secure beyond all risk (so far 
as human prevision allows) our priceless collection of Colonial 
MSS., rare printed books, and historic portraits. Such an ' ' An- 
nex" would also provide a light, airy and cosy reading-room 
for the steadily growing numbers, who frequent our Library. 
The ' ' Society House. ' ' just as it was fifty years ago and more, 
when it was so long the residence of General Robert E. Lee's 
family, must be left intact. We feel that it would be a sort of 
sacrilege to remodel its interior. The only alternative is this 
"Annex", which we deem absolutely necessary for the safety 
of our treasures. 

We advance no claim to be, and hold out no promise of ever 
becoming, a general "Public Library", but we do assert that 
our collections contain original material — material that can 
never be duplicated, if once destroyed — that is simply of price- 
less value to students of Virginia history and antiquities, and 
incidentally to students of American Colonial history generally. 
We repeat our conviction that there is enough patriotism, 
culture and liberality in our "Old Dominion" among all sorts 
and conditions of men to see to it that these veritable treasures 
are adequately protected against the ever lurking danger of fire. 

Gifts and Bequests. 

Among other gifts to the Society, the most notable are : 
1. An exquisite china punch-bowl of such generous propor- 
tions as would have satisfied brave Mercutio, when i' the 
humor to quaff ' 'healths five-fathom deep ' ', or even, perchance, 
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Captain Dick Steel "of Lucas's" ever athirst to pledge "the 
woman I love best, " " dear, lovely Mistress Scurlock ", at " The 
Devil ' ' in the Strand — a noble bowl, in sooth, once the property 
of "the forest-born Demosthenes", Patrick Henry, and be- 
queathed to the Society by his grand-daughter, the late Mrs. 
M. F. C. Tyree of Lynchburg, Virginia. This fine old bowl, 
no longer filled with aught save historic associations, has been 
temporarily loaned to our sister Society, the "Association for 
the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities ' ', to serve not only as a 
part of the appropriate furnishings of the dining-room in the old 
"John Marshall House", but as an "awful warning" and re- 
minder to the youth of the present time of those earlier days, 
when Henry and Washington and John Marshall and their un- 
regenerate compeers, openly and unashamed, sipped their punch 
in good fellowship, as well as in blissful ignorance of the coming 
era of "moral uplift", when "heroes" should find their chief 
inspiration in copious draughts of the insidious coca-cola. 

2. A bronze medal, voted to Miss Margaret Freeland" as an 
Alumna of the Virginia Military Institute" by the survivors 
of the ' ' Cadet Battalion of 1864 ' ', and by her bequeathed to this 
Society. This medal, known as the "New Market Medal", 
carries with it a greater significance than attaches to the usual 
Confederate war-badge, for it was not conferred on all the mem- 
bers of the ' ' War Battalion ' ', but only on such of them as took 
active part in the brilliant action of May 15th, 1864. 

As some of you of this generation may look upon it, lying in 
our case of relics, with careless eyes, knowing nothing of what it 
means, and as the story is a part — and part most glorious — of 
Virginia history, it seems but proper to pause a moment here 
and recite that story, "lest we forget, lest we forget". 

"Miss Maggie", as she was familiarly known in Lexington, 
devoted her whole life, in storm and sunshine alike, to ' 'moth- 
ering ' ' the lads of the Cadet Corps, whom she fondly called ' ' her 
boys", and it was mainly through her untiring zeal that the 
necessary funds were secured to erect on the parade-ground 
the noble monument typifying "Virginia Mourning Her Dead," 
executed in Rome by the sculptor Ezekiel (himself one of the 
"fighting cadets" and desperately wounded), to commemorate 
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the headlong valor of the lads, who, in the very ' ' May-mom of 
their youth ", fell on " New Market's ' ' glorious field. 

In loving recognition of her life-long devotion to the corps, 
the surviving cadets at their reunion in 1903, when the monu- 
ment was unveiled, enrolled her as "Alumna" and voted her 
their most cherished decoration. 

To our keeping this noble woman confided it at her death, 
and reverently shall it be guarded so long as this Society exists, 
to remind those who come after us, "far off in summers that 
we shall not see ", of that day, fraught with so much true, though 
mournful, glory, when these eager boys, ere the down was on 
their cheek (for many of them were but fourteen or fifteen 
years of age) went storming into the fight, with Scott Shipp 
and Henry Wise and Frank Preston at their head, filling the 
ever-widening gap between the veterans of the 51st and 62nd 
Virginia — "marking time', for a moment, under a withering 
fire of canister, to dress upon the colors, as if upon parade, and 
then, in perfect alignment, at Shipp's resonant "Forward," 
sprang along the slope and, mingling their fierce, wild cries with 
those of the men of the 62nd, stormed and carried Von Kleiser's 
guns on the ridge, and by the magic touch of virgin steel 
transformed impending disaster into decisive victory. 

It was their first ' ' baptism of fire, ' ' but it was also their bap- 
tism of eternal glory. 

In all the history of war, there is no story more replete 
with tender pathos and romantic sadness — no story fuller of 
martial inspiration than that of the desperate counter-stroke 
driven home by this handful of mere boys, when fate hung in 
the balance, and Siegel's entering wedge of seasoned veterans 
threathened to rive asunder the stubborn little army under 
Breckenridge that barred the way. 

New Market will not, it is true, rank as one of the world 's 
great battles, considering the smallness of the numbers engaged. 
It was, in truth, a fierce combat, rather a pitched fight, yet is 
there a glamor of pathetic glory about it, which will cause it to 
be recalled in song and story when many of the world's great 
battles are forgot. 
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Once more, after half a century, "Virginia mourns her dead" 
— once more, ' 'we old, whose heads are grey, ' ' uncover, as did their 
general on that fateful day, and salute these youthful heroes 

"Marching to deathless death, forever young and fair," 
as Armistead Gordon sings in his noble "Threnody" — once more, 
the battle won, we ride with Breckenridge along the wasted 
' ' thin grey line" and hear their young exultant cheers, as draw- 
ing rein for a moment, he bares his stately head and says, 
simply, yet with a very passion of pride, "Young gentlemen, I 
thank you — you have saved the day ' '. And not that day alone, 
but many another day to come, please God, saved for Southern 
lads as young as they were on that crimson field, who, thrilling at 
the wondrous story of their high resolve and constancy no odds 
could shake, their simple faith and stern obedience, shall read 
aright "New Market's" message winging straight across the 
rolling years, and, heedful of the lesson taught them by these 
brothers of the long ago, shall rise up strengthened for the home- 
lier fray of daily life and quit themselves as heroes in the strife. 

3. Several manuscripts touching matters in King William 
County, Virginia, embracing the period between 1790 and 1824, 
given by Miss Lucie P. Stone of Hollins, Virginia. 

4. From the Hon '1 Thomas Nelson Page, now Ambassador to 
Italy, one hundred and fifty manuscripts, constituting a part of 
the ' 'Ambler Papers", so called from the name of that historic 
Virginia family. This collection is by far the largest and most 
munificent gift of MSS. made to us for many years, and contains 
many most interesting letters exchanged between Col. John 
Ambler of Jamestown (and Richmond) and his correspondents, 
all men of mark, throughout the State — numerous papers dealing 
with early Virginia politics — scarce lists of students at the 
College of William and Mary and at the University of Virginia, 
and, in addition, not a few valuable contemporary pamphlets 
long since out of print. 

5. An engraved portrait of ' ' Stonewall ' ' Jackson, executed by 
Samuel Sartain, the clever son of a gifted father, well known for 
skill in his craft — presented by Arthur L. Stevens of Brooklyn, 
New York. 
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6. The original "Transactions of the Agricultural Society of 
Albemarle County, Virginia, from 1817 to 1828," presented by 
our colleague on the Executive Committee, the Hon'l Armis- 
stead C. Gordon, Rector of the University of Virginia. To de- 
termined students of the history of agriculture in this common- 
wealth, this MS, must prove, by reason of its wealth of details, 
a help of signal value. 

7. Still another notable bequest may be mentioned here, 
though the gift has not yet reached us — a portrait in oils of 
Colonel George Eskridge of Westmoreland County, bequeathed 
us in the will of the late Gen. P. C. Rust of New York City, 
who died in the early part of last summer. Col. Eskridge was 
a man of decided mark in his time — a learned jurist, member of 
the House of Burgesses for many years, and guardian of Mary 
Ball, mother of George Washington. It has been surmised, in- 
deed, that the ' ' Pater Patriae ' ' received his christian name in 
honor of this guardian of his mother during her girlhood. 
Whether there be any truth in the family tradition that George 
Eskridge, when a young law-student in Wales, was seized by a 
press-gang and transported to Virginia, where he served eight 
years as an indentured servant, is more than doubtful. Such 
myths in regard to early settlers, who afterwards attained 
wealth and distinction, are by no means uncommon, the con- 
trast between their early penury and later affluence affording 
a certain romantic piquancy to all such apocryphal stories. 

Publications. 

Volume XXI of our Magazine was published during 1913, and 
its learned and accomplished editor, adhering consistently 
to his settled purpose to print only original first-hand docu- 
ments relating to Virginia history, has admirably maintained 
its high reputation at home and abroad as a prime authority 
touching Colonial matters. 

The publication of the "Randolph Manuscript'" (a compila- 
tion of invaluable Seventeenth century records destroyed long 
years ago by fire) has run steadily through the year (as for several 
years past), and is now nearing completion. The instalments 
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from it for the current year have been confined almost entirely to 
the valuable, yet diffuse, at times, even tedious, ' ' Commissions ' ' 
and "Instructions" issued to the Earl of Orkney, who, though 
commissioned as Governor-in-Chief of Virginia for life, never 
came out to the colony. The great value of these ' ' Commis- 
sions ' ' and ' ' Instructions ' ', in which scarce a phase of govern- 
mental activity fails of detailed discussion, has been recognized 
(as the instalments appeared) by historical students every- 
where, and, while they must necessarily prove ' ' caviare to the 
general, " it is to be hoped, tedious as much of the MS. is, that, 
when completed, it will be published in an independent volume, 
as has recently been done in Massachusetts in the case of ' ' Com- 
missions ' ' and ' ' Instructions" of a like character. 

The printing of the transcription of the first MS. volume of 
the "Minutes of the Council and General Court" from the origi- 
nal in the Library of Congress (a transcription which we owe to 
the generosity of that keen antiquarian, Mr. Lothrop Withing- 
ton of London) was completed in our April number, and the 
second volume (transcribed by the same "practiced hand") 
was begun in our July issue. It is pertinent to emphasize again 
what was noted in our previous "Annual Report", that, prior 
to the publication of these "Minutes" there was accessible in 
print to historical students no detailed account of the every-day 
inner life of the Colony. The original, portraying with vivid 
simplicity how men and women lived and moved and had their 
being within the palisades of Jamestown, has been not only 
transcribed with scholarly minuteness, but has been annotated 
with an illumining wealth of erudition by our learned 
Secretary that notably enhances its value. 

Worthy also of especial note has been the free use made by us 
during the year of the contents of the MS. volume in the State 
Library labelled simply "Council Papers ",with the inscription 
on the fly-leaf: "This Book begun by Mr. Benj. Harrison, 
Clerk of ye Council in 1698". Why this volume so full of de- 
lightful reading, whether to the historical student or the idlest 
"skimmer", was never before transcribed and published, is 
one of those puzzles that excite the constant wonder of genuine 
bibliophiles. At any rate, we began the publication of this 
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veritable "human document " in our January number of 1913, 
and it still goes on to the growing delight of all interested in the 
history of that time. Here are personal letters, official com- 
munications, commissions and proclamations, on all conceiv- 
able subjects, from the Huguenot settlement at Norfolk under the 
Marquis de la Muce to the depredations of the redoubtable 
pirate, Captain Kidd and his "merry men," who, flying the 
"Jolly Roger", were harrying the seas east and west in the 
"Adventure Galley" — proclamations by "the King's Most 
Excellent Majesty," from our Court at Kensington (or at Hamp- 
ton Court) — proclamations by Francis Nicholson, Esquire, 
' ' Lieut, and Governour Generall of our Colony and Dominion of 
Virginia in America" — "instructions" from the Privy Council and 
Lords of the Admiralty — loyal addresses to the King from ' ' the 
Hon' 1 the House of Burgesses ' '. And then, in the midstof these 
grandiose communications, we come, from time to time, upon 
what Hogarth was wont to term ' ' thumb-nail sketches", dealing 
with the most trivial matters, which vividly bring home to us 
"the very age and body of the time, his form and pressure". 
How Thackeray would have revelled ir the letters written by 
Colonel William Byrd (the first) from "Westopher" (later to 
be pronounced and spelled ' ' Westover " by his more famous son) 
and by another grandee (as they were called in those brave old 
days), Mr. Richard Johnson, who excuse their failure to wait 
upon the Governor and "kiss his hand" because of being chained 
fast to their arm-chairs at home by that gentlemanly ailment, 
the gout. Nicholson, we may be sure, graciously accepted the 
courtly apologies, for, unless all we hear of him be untrue, he 
himself was a lusty trencherman and as keen to "crack a 
quart" with a boon companion as "honest Jack" or "Master 
Bardolph" himself. How vivid it all is, how human, how like 
some forgotten page of Dick Steele or "Toby" Smollett or 
Harry Fielding. 

The "Revolutionary General and Special Orders", issued to 
the main army under Washington during 1778-1779, which have 
run through the Magazine for the whole year, have just been 
completed (during the preparation of this report) in our latest 
issue, January, 1914. These orders printed verbatim from the 
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originals in our collections, are, of course, of notable value to the 
student of Revolutionary history, though we may note again 
that their orthographic vagaries would drive the most advanced 
"spelling reformer" wild with envy. This is, no doubt, owing 
to the fact that our copies were probably made by some illiterate 
clerk at headquarters. The closing ones carry a note of 
sadness to a Virginian even after a lapse of more than a cen- 
ury, for these direct the march southward of no less than eight 
Virginia Regiments (reduced now to skeleton regiments by hard 
service) to take part in the campaign in the Carolinas. The 
capture, later on, of so many Virginia troops on the surrender of 
Charleston and, soon after, on the banks of the Wraxaw, practi- 
cally ended the existence of these veteran regiments as dis- 
tinctive organizations. But that devotion to the fair sex stirred 
the bosoms of our Revolutionary sires as deeply as ever it did 
those of their Confederate descendants, seems conclusively 
proved by the passionate ascription to "Woman, Lovly 
Woman ' ', which the ' ' Orderly Officer ", or, perchance, his clerk, 
inserts, on his own responsibility, at the very end of the last 
order, in which he informs us that ' ' Nature made her to com- 
fort man ' ', adding the lyrical outburst that ' ' there is in all 
we believe of Heaven amazing brightness, purity and truth, 
eternal joy and everlasting love". Let us hope that this irre- 
pressible swain survived to come back and claim the ' ' Lovly 
Woman", who inspired such flagrant violation of the dry 
decorum of official orders. 

After a considerable interval of time, due to their professional 
engagements, Messrs W. O. Waters and C. A. Flagg of the Li- 
brary of Congress, recommenced in our October number their 
Virginia Soldiers in the Revolution, comprising "a Bibliography 
of the Muster and Pay Rolls, Regimental Histories, etc.," of 
Virginia Revolutionary troops, this latest "Section" dealing with 
the regiments of the ' ' Virginia State Line " . As already pointed 
out by the authors in their admirable "Introduction" (Oct., 
1911), these "State Regiments" were "regular troops" raised 
by Virginia in addition to the regiments she had already contrib- 
uted to the "Continental Line", and sawmuch active campaign- 
ing outside the borders of the Commonwealth, their service 
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being by no means confined (as has been popularly believed) 
within the boundaries of the State. This "Section" is of in- 
tense interest, and the authors have done their work with the 
same trained skill and exactitude that have marked their pre- 
vious contributions to our military history. Their minute 
annotations everywhere evidence the hand of the expert bibliog- 
rapher and your Committee desires to record here the gratitude 
entertained by the Society for the " labor of love" so ably 
performed by these two distinguished specialists. 

Other valuable matter touching the Revolution has also 
appeared in our pages — viz: the long "Pension Declaration" of 
Major Thomas Massie, which gives many graphic details of 
his varied service, extending throughout the war, under such 
fine soldiers as Scott, Weedon, Morgan, Lord Sterling and others. 
Owing to the consolidation of the remnants of the eight old 
Virginia regiments (alluded to above), Massie was for a time 
thrown out of employment and became a "Supernumerary 
Officer", but he soon took the field again, as aide-de-camp to 
General Nelson, on Arnold's invasion of Virginia in 1780-81, and 
was present in that capacity when Cornwallis surrendered at 
Yorktown. Equally noteworthy are the "Pension Declara- 
tions" copied from the Court Records of Augusta County 
and contributed to our January (1913) issue by Judge Lyman 
Chalkley, whose published "Chronicles of the Scotch-Irish 
Settlement in Virginia, based upon original documents, con- 
stitutes a veritable mine of accurate information touching the 
public and private activities of those hardy pioneers. 

The series of "Abstracts", made by the late W. N. Sainsbury, 
as well as the "Complete Transcripts" from the originals in 
the British "Public Records Office" (the latter belonging to the 
State Library and known commonly as the "De Jarnette", 
"Winder", and "McDonald" Papers), have appeared in each 
issue of the Magazine during the year. The instalments pub- 
lished in the early issues cover the years 1666-1667 and include 
a highly interesting "Description of the Government of Vir- 
ginia" by Mr. Secretary Thomas Ludwell, in which that Colonial 
dignitary (whether disinterestedly or not, who can say ?) bears em- 
phatic, indeed, somewhat "gushing, " testimony to the exalted 
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character, prudence, justice, skill and valor of His Excellency- 
Sir William Berkeley. The later instalments, embracing the 
years 1676-1677, deal almost entirely with ' ' Bacon's Rebellion ' ' 
and its immediate consequences. With the publication of 
these papers, practically all the MS. material relating to that 
great popular uprising of the Virginia yeomen under that glorious 
' ' Rebel ' ' is now made accessible in print, either in the pages of 
our Magazine or elsewhere. An admirable and painstaking 
bibliography of the whole of this material may be found in 
the Appendix to "The Story of Bacon's Rebellion" (New York: 
1907), by Mrs. Mary Newton Stanard, who, within a compara- 
tively brief compass, has portrayed the dramatic scenes of that 
determined struggle for popular rights with such vividness of de- 
tail (born of first-hand knowledge), such charm of style, and such 
fine sense of literary proportion, as assure her little book a 
permanent place among the few really important contributions 
made of recent years to our Colonial history. 

Some few of us (whether "amateurs" or not) have spent 
years in investigating the causes and results of this ' ' Rebellion ' ' 
in the Seventeenth century (of which not many, even of "edu- 
cated people ' ' north of Mason' s and Dixon's Line, seem ever to 
have heard), and we know that, while the causes have been ade- 
quately set down, the far-reaching results still need more de- 
tailed and comprehensive treatment. Mrs. Stanard, with her 
decided bent for original investigation, her powers of sifting and 
weighing evidence, and her gift of vivid portrayal, is eminently 
equipped for such work, and we venture here to express the hope 
that she will set to herself this larger task, thereby gaining ad- 
ditional distinction in a field which her husband and Philip 
Bruce and Lyon Tyler have for so long made peculiarly their 
own. 

Not a few Virginia families of note have claimed in good faith 
direct descent from Nathaniel Bacon, Jr., but such claims are 
apocryphal and will not stand the test of close investigation, yet 
must his name always be revered by all Virginians' ' to the manner 
born ' ' as the earliest champion of civil and religious liberty in 
the western world — one of Virginia's great trio of immortal 
"Rebels" — worthy to take his place alongside of George Wash- 
ington and Robert Edward Lee 
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Among miscellaneous articles worthy of special mention, 
that have appeared in our pages, may be noted (1) a "List of 
Marriage License Bonds of Henry County, Virginia", from the 
formation of that county in 1776 to the end of the 18th century, 
compiled by Col. C. B. Bryant; (2) a minute and extremely 
interesting " Appraisment " of the estate of Philip Ludwell, 
Esq., "the last male representative of a family of commanding 
position during the Colonial period. Ludwell owned large estates 
lying north of the James River near Jamestown, and elsewhere, 
and was a member of the Council in 1752. He, however, went 
back to England several years before his death in 1767. It need 
scarcely be said that an inventory of the varied household and 
plantation equipment of such large estates, is a prime ' ' author 
ity " in the eyes of all gsnuine historical students. How fruitful 
is the yield from close study of such inventories, has been 
evidenced to us all by the monumental works of Dr. Philip 
Alexander Bruce, who, with his firm grasp of minute details, 
witnessing a prodigious industry in deciphering the most 
crabbed and cryptic MSS., and his wonderful powers of in- 
terpreting the essential meaning of those details, should now do 
for the Eighteenth century what he has done for the Seventeenth 
with marvelous skill and consummate mastery of every phase 
of Virginia' s economic and institutional history during the first 
hundred years of her existence; (3) a continuation of the 
' ' Index to Sussex County (Va.) Wills, " compiled from Court 
records by Mr. W. B. Cridlin of this city. The great and lasting 
service rendered to biographers and genealogists by such an 
' ' Index ' ' is too obvious to demand more than a hearty acknowl- 
edgment of Mr. Cridlin' s labors, which, we are glad to state 
are to be continued. 

Mr. Lothrop Withington' s "Virginia Gleanings in England 
(including "Gleanings" by Mr. H. F. Waters)" we continue still 
to publish under that title, though the instalment for our 
October issue makes such title somewhat of a "bull", as he 
therein crosses the Irish sea and sends us only "Gleanings" 
from wills recorded in Dublin, Waterford and County Cork. 
However these extracts from wills, Irish or English, relating to 
the early settlers in Virginia, continue to furnish most delightful 
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reading and shed illuminating side-lights on the social and 
industrial life of our early Colonial era. 

We have so often had occasion to make acknowledgment to 
Mr. Withington for his long-continued and invaluable services 
to the Society, that we almost fear that further insistence of our 
gratitude may prove somewhat distasteful to this modest 
scholar, yet simple justice would seem to demand that we re- 
iterate once again our profound sense of his unfailing generosity 
in giving so freely of his time, money and expert skill in 
furthering the aims of this association. 

The department of "Historical and Genealogical Notes and 
Queries" has steadily maintained its well-established standard. 
As heretofore, this department has served as a vehicle for in- 
quiries by our members and others and has contained among 
other articles of note : (1) a deed from the ' ' Virginia Company ' ' 
conveying the Bermudas to the newly organized ' ' Somers Isle 
Co." in 1612; (2) Abstracts of the Records of Charles City 
County; (3) a roster of the officers and men of the Prince Edward 
County Militia in the French and Indian and in the Revolu- 
tionary Wars; (4) a series of letters written by various members 
of the Baylor family from 1752 on; (5) a list of Virginia under- 
graduates at Trinity College and at Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge, and a partial list of young Virginians educated in Great 
Britain — lists, we may observe in passing, which should prove 
melancholy, not to say mortifying, reading to Mr. A. G. 
Bradley, who, in the April (1913) number of "Blackwood's 
Magazine", writes of Colonial and ante-bellum Virginia with an 
encyclopaedic ignorance, and consequent "cock-sureness", 
which should endear this modern "Grub Street hack" to scio- 
lists the world over, who, disdaining patient investigation, 
complacently pursue (to use his own polished expression) "the 
cult of balderdash"; (6) a note on Sir John Zouch, who pro- 
projected a settlement in Virginia as early as 1605, a project 
disconcerted by the grant of the Virginia Company's charter; 
(7) the Court Order of Caroline County in 1734, apprenticing 
Edmund Pendleton for six years and six months to leam the 
business of county clerk under Benjamin Robinson; (8) a note 
on Virginia students of botany at the University of Edinburgh 
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and elsewhere; (9) a list of valuable MSS. relating to Virginia, 
recently purchased by the Library of Congress at the sale of the 
"Phillips Papers" in London; (10) a long and highly interest- 
ing letter to Rev. Dr. Moses D. Hoge from Gen. M. R. Patrick, 
U. S. A., first Provost Marshal of Richmond on its occupation 
by Federal troops in 1865, a gallant old ' ' officer and gentleman ' ', 
whose kindness and consideration toward our people in those 
days of "the dimness of anguish" can never be forgotten by 
Virginians; (11) numerous wills, epitaphs and genealogical 
memoranda too numerous, important as they are, for specific 
mention. 

The department of "Book-Reviews" continues to furnish 
matter of solid value to all who are genuinely interested in 
Virginia history, the reviews being, in most cases, written by 
specialists. "Genealogy" still keeps up its rigid standard, the 
interest of not a few of the genealogies being greatly enchanced 
by the insertion of portraits, which we owe to the kindness 
of the contributors. 

As to the future: 

The "Randolph Manuscript" will certainly be completed 
during 1914. The "Council Papers" (1698-1700) and the 
"Abstracts" and "Complete Transcripts" from the British 
Public Records Office, from 1677 on, will run through the whole 
year, thus making accessible in print much matter of highest 
value in regard to Virginia history during the latter part of the 
XVIIth century. The "Minutes of the Council and General 
Court", from 1624 on, will continue, shedding much additional 
light on that period. 

Although the "Revolutionary Army Orders" have been com- 
pleted, we expect to offer our readers much new Revolutionary 
data; e-g- (1) Col. Walter McCaw, U. S. A., has given us 
for publication some very interesting contemporary letters 
regarding John Harris, a captain in the "Virginia (Revo- 
lutionary) Navy", who was captured by the British and 
long held prisoner in England; (2) Mr. J. T. McAllister, 
whose "Virginia Militia in the Revolution" is regarded by 
special students as easily the first authority on its subject, 
will contribute to our pages a series of notes on that branch of 
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the service, compiled by him from the records since the ap- 
pearance of that volume; (3) valuable "Pension Declarations" 
will continue to be printed; (4) the publication of papers 
and petitions, copied from the ' ' Legislative Records ' ', touching 
the Revolutionary period (and the period immediately succeed- 
ing), which has been suspended for several years, will be 
resumed. 

Our expectation is that we shall be enabled, in accordance with 
the generous permission accorded by the Chief Librarian, to 
begin the copying and printing during 1914 of the numerous 
unpublished documents relating to Virginia in the XVIIth 
century, now in the Library of Congress, which a year or two 
ago were transcribed by the expert copyists of that great library 
from the originals in the British Public Records Office. 

Mr. Withington will continue his "Virginia Gleanings in 
England," and Mr. W. B. Cridlin has already begun in our 
January number (1914) an Index to Brunswick County Wills, 
which he confidently expects to complete during the year, as 
well as his Index to the Sussex County Wills, mentioned above, 
which latter has already run from A to P. 

The departments of "Book Reviews," "Historical and 
Genealogical Notes and Queries" and "Genealogy" will, of 
course, continue uninterruptedly. 

We must reiterate here what was said in our Annual Report 
several years ago — that we offer no apology for the length of 
this minute (some may even deem, meticulous) recapitulation 
of what we have done and propose to do, inasmuch as this 
resume probably affords to many of our very busy members their 
only means of fully appreciating, or intelligently apprehending, 
the multifarious activities of the Society. What immense 
strides have been made in broadening these activities may be 
clearly discerned by a comparison of Maxwell's "Historical 
Register' ' of fifty years ago with our Magazine of to-day. The 
Magazine is more and more quoted everywhere as a definitive 
"authority" by authors who deal with Virginia history, and 
your Committee desires once more to record its high apprecia- 
tion of the zeal and fidelity of our whole staff, and, in an especial 
manner, as is only just, our keen sense of what the Society owes 
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to the industry, critical acumen, and profound learning of our 
Corresponding Secretary, whose untiring labors in his special 
field have given our publications an assured place among the 
foremost journals of like aim and scope, whether at home or 
abroad. 

Necrology. 

Life Members. 

Major-General George Washington Custis Lee, of 
"Ravensworth", Fairfax Co., Va. 

Annual Members. 

Judge Armistead Burwell, Charlotte, N. C. 
William A. Crozier, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
Dr. Bennett W. Green, University of Virginia. 
J. Staunton Moore, Richmond, Virginia. 
Ro. C. Ogden, New York City. 
Wm. C. Pennington, Baltimore, Md. 
A. H. Pugh, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ashby T. Ragland, Richmond, Virginia. 

It will be seen that, as has been said at the beginning of this 
Report, our loss by death has been during 1913 far less than for 
many years past. 

Of our Annual Members, while there is no name of pre-eminent 
distinction, yet all of them were "men of mark' ' in their respec- 
tive communities — one of them, indeed, Mr. Robert C. Ogden, 
of New York City, being well known thoughout the whole 
country by reason of his unstinted philanthropies, and more 
especially throughout the South, because of his keen interest in 
the education and moral elevation of " the wards of the nation,' ' 
as is evidenced by his being President of the trustees of the 
"Hampton Institute" in Virginia, a trustee of the "Tuskegee 
Institute' ' in Alabama, President of the "Southern Educational 
Board", President of the "Conference for Education in the 
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South," and trustee of the "General Educational Board". Of 
all these, he was a most munificient patron, and was accorded 
the respect of all broad-minded men and women, who closely 
observed his single-minded efforts to further the cause of negro 
education. 

Of Mr. J. Staunton Moore, a native and long a prosperous 
merchant of this city, it may be briefly stated that he enlisted 
in the spring of 1861 (before he was eighteen) in the 15th Vir- 
ginia Infantry (commanded by that prince of wits, Col. Thos. 
P. August), proved himself a good soldier, had the good fortune 
to participate in the first and the last battles of the war, and was 
wounded and captured at "Five Forks". After the war, he 
began life as a "country merchant", prospered, and in 1877, 
came back to Richmond, resolved to tempt fortune on a larger 
field. Almost from the start, he achieved a marked success 
owing to his probity, his kindliness and his strict observance 
of "the golden rule". He was of decided literary bent, deeply 
interested in Virginia history, wielded a facile pen and con- 
tributed voluminously to the columns of the "Whig", "En- 
quirer", "Dispatch" and other newspapers of the time. Later on 
he collected these contributions, added largely to them, and 
published the whole in 1893 under the title of" Reminiscences, 
Letters, Poetry, and Miscellanies ," a volume of goodly size, 
wherein will be found much not only of local, but of general, 
interest. 

Judge Armistead Burwell was sprung from the old Virginia 
family of that name, was an acute and profound jurist, a man 
possessed of high personal and civic virtues, and long adorned 
by his learning and judicial fairness the Supreme Bench of the 
"Old North State". 

Mr. William Armstrong Crozier, English born, came to thii 
country many years ago, and, becoming intensely interested in 
the early annals of our "Old Dominion", rendered invaluable 
service to Virginia history and genealogy by the publication, 
first, of his" Virginia Court Records" (in five volumes), and, 
later on, by issuing (under the auspices of the "Genealogical 
Association of New York") his "Quarterly Magazine" devoted 
to Virginia genealogy and heraldry. He was a member of 
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many learned Societies, at home and abroad, and all his 
genealogical publications (continued up to the time of his 
death) evidence most painstaking research and scholarly 
precision. 

In the death of Dr. Bennett W. Green, Virginia loses a son, 
whose ruling "passion", strong even unto death, was his su- 
preme devotion to his mother-state. He was born in Warwick 
County in 1835, was graduated at the University of Virginia 
in the Medical Class of 1855, entered the United States Navy as 
Assistant Surgeon, August 21st, 1859, served on the Pacific 
Station in the sloop-of-war, "Saranac", during 1860 and part 
of 1861, in which latter year, having openly avowed, on news of 
the secession of Virginia, his purpose to "follow his State," he 
was straightway put ashore at Panama by his choleric and pain- 
fully "loyal" captain, sans pay and sans "kit." However, the 
purser of the ship was friendly and made him a private loan, and 
Green, crossing the isthmus to Aspinwall, sailed for New York. 
There he lay perdu for a week or ten days, until, an opportunity 
offering, cleverly disguised, he was enabled by the help of warm 
"Southern sympathizers" to "run the blockade", not by sea, 
but via the underground' ', and so made his way to Richmond. 

Having been at once commissioned as Assistant Surgeon in 
the Confederate Navy, he served at the "Naval Hospital" in 
this city during '62 and '63, was ordered abroad in '64 for service 
on some one of the new cruisers then building at Lairds' ship 
yards, for the Confederacy, and joined the "Stonewall" as Chief 
Surgeon in January '65, on which ship to his great delight he 
had as his commanding officer, Captain Thomas Jefferson Page 
of Virginia, and as mess-mates, Lieutenant Robert Carter of 
" Shirley' ' (on the James), and young "Sam' ' Barron of Norfolk. 
Though usually most reticent, he loved to talk to his old friends 
of his experiences as an officer on the "Stonewall" , yet 
brief was her career, for, on her arrival in May at Havana, the 
news came of Lee's and Johnston's surrender and Captain Page 
turned over the ship to the Spanish authorities, receiving from 
them only money enough to pay off his officers and men. 

So inflamed was the public mind in the North at the time, 
and so loud the clamor that the officers of all Confederate 
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cruisers should be hanged as "pirates", when taken prisoners, 
that most of the officers of the ship (Green among them) sailed 
at once for Liverpool. But he would not have returned to his 
ravaged state, even had it been prudent. He was a man of great 
modesty, yet, on occasion, had a sharp tongue and never hesi- 
tated to "speak his mind" with vigorous bluntness and epi- 
gramatic terseness, whenever he deemed it his duty to do so. 
Thus it was that in those tragic days of '65, full of the bitterness 
of defeat (as indeed were most of us), he declared in his down- 
right fashion that he "would not live in the same country with 
the Yankees' ', and so fared forth with slender purse in December 
of that year from Liverpool for South America, accompained 
into exile by his old friend, Lieutenant William H. Murdaugh 
of Virginia (formerly of the U. S. N., later of the C. S. N.), who 
had won great glory and been severly wounded in the fierce 
fight at Fort Hatteras, in '61, and who was reckoned one of the 
"smartest" seamen, as he was one af the most accomplished 
gentlemen, in the naval service. At first, they settled at Rosario 
in the province of Santa Fe, moving later on to Cordoba in 
the beautiful valley of the Primero — Murdaugh, to try sheep- 
farming, and Green (a "side-partner" in Murdaugh's venture), to 
practice his profession, in which he had already achieved high 
reputation. Almost from the start, success attended the efforts 
of each, and they very soon won a recognized position among 
the most "solid" citizens of Cordoba, a thriving trade-center 
between Buenos Ayres and the "upper provinces' ' of Argentina. 
But far above all their worldly successes, the thing that singled 
out these two exiles from their fellows and made them im- 
mensely respected amoung all classes throughout Argentina, 
was the splendid example they gave of fearless altruism in vol- 
unteering (in company with a devoted Catholic priest of Cor- 
doba) to go down to Buenos Ayres and fight "the black death' ', 
when that beautiful capital was being scourged by a virulent 
epidemic of cholera, as if by a veritable "besom of destruction' '. 
They stuck to their self-imposed duty until the dread disease 
was stamped out, which result, it was said at the time, was 
owing, in chief degree, to the sanitary measures advocated by 
Green. Justly, they were hailed as heroes on their return to 
Cordoba. 
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Murdaugh had closer home-ties than Green, and, after eight 
or nine years of marked success in his venture, returned to Vir- 
ginia, but Green lingered on. Time naturally softened, in a 
measure, his animosities towards "the great Republic", and he 
was induced by friends, though much against his will, to accept 
first, the Vice-Consulship, and then the Consulship, of the United 
States at Cordoba. He went to live with his friend, the "de- 
voted priest", and, having formed a few other close friendships 
with some of the Spanish-born citizens of the town, it seemed 
likely that he would end his days there. He was a man of the 
most abstemious habits, never touching spirits or tobacco, and 
a Spartan diet was to his taste. Living for years a life of utmost 
frugality, and with an ever growing practice, a shrewed business 
man to boot, though ever open-handed, he achieved in time a 
very handsome competence, and then "the call of the blood" 
became too imperious for this intense Virginian to resist, and, 
after fourteen years of exile, he returned to his beloved Virginia, 
residing for a short time in Norfolk, whence he removed to this 
city. He had always been a man of scholarly tastes and he now 
settled himself to a determined study of English Philology. 

A partial result of these studies was his "Word-Book of Vir- 
ginia Folk Speech," published in 1899, which bears this char- 
acteristic dedication: "To the People of Virginia by One of 
them." The book is not, of course, that of a rigidly trained 
philologian, but it is. none the less a book of value. It con- 
tains many words and locutions not distinctively Virginian, 
yet, on the other hand, it preserves a very large number of words 
and colloquialisms, that have long been lost in the mother- 
country, and have, indeed, gone out of use since "the war" even 
in Virginia. 

He was, in truth, what was called in Virginia fifty years ago 
"a character' ' — alas ! in these days of telephones and aeroplanes, 
there are no longer any " characters" left — just " the dead level 
of mediocrity' ', as Tocqueville says. He was full of the most 
delightful prejudices and not a few eccentricities, which made 
him irresistibly attractive to his intimates. What was 
regarded here in Richmond as one of these marked eccentricities 
(though some may think it deserves a nobler name) was his 
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custom, every day in the year, and year after year, no matter 
what the weather, rain, sleet, or torrid sun, to walk out 
punctually at 4 o'clock P. M., to the Lee Monument, gravely 
uncover and salute the "presentment" in bronze of our great 
captain, and then walk back, with sedate step, to his rooms or 
to his comer in the "Westmoreland Club". 

A little over twenty years ago, he moved from this city 
to the University of Virginia, where, when not buried in his be- 
loved books, life was made very pleasant for him by both pro- 
fessors and students. Outside his special studies, he was a man 
of wide and varied reading, and, if he found a man congenial, 
could talk delightfully both of what he had read, and what he 
had seen in his wandering life. 

He was never "reconstructed", and had a fine scorn, freely 
and pointedly expressed, for those, who, ere the grasses grew 
on Hotspur's grave, professed to be "glad that the war had 
ended as it did". He was long a member of our "Executive 
Committee", and continued always keenly interested in the 
work of the Society, reading our Magazine from cover to cover, 
but his paramount interest was in the development of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, to the library of which institution he be- 
queathed, at his death, on July 31st last, his noble collection of 
books and his handsome fortune. 

We yield him the tribute dearest to his heart, when we say 
simply, and in soberest truth, he was "a Virginian of 
Virginians. ' ' 

Three others there are in our necrology of Annual Members, 
of whom we can say nothing, because they were personally un- 
known to us, but over all we breathe our sincere "requiescant." 

Only a single "Life Member", General George Washington 
Custis Lee, has been lost to us since our last Report, yet is 
the loss one that has brought such poignant sorrow to kinsmen, 
comrades and friends, that, despite the fact that he had passed 
fourscore and finally fell on sleep full of honors, revered and loved 
by all who knew him, we scarce can measure in words our un- 
affected grief at the passing of so noble a life, though well we 
know such "Life is perfected by Death." 
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Outside his immediate family, few people, perhaps, might 
claim to know him intimately, yet, reserved as he was, with a 
nameless touch of aloofness due to innate shyness, such was the 
the compelling charm of his old fashioned courtesy, his ready 
sympathy with distress, his almost quixotic generosity to those 
in need, that men and women instinctively came to love this 
grave and silent gentleman, whose simplicity and kindliness 
unconsciously won their abiding confidence and regard. 

Probably, if the dead concern themselves at all with things 
of earth, he himself would prefer that his name should be passed 
over in silence and that no public utterance should vex the eternal 
quiet of "the keyless house." 

So long had he lived the life of a recluse, so persistently, in his 
later years, did he guard his seclusion from the outer world, that 
it is not improbable that few of the general public, outside his 
native State, knew that he was still alive. 

Yet, in his unobtrusive way, had he done much good service 
to nation as well as state, and, had fate willed that he should 
should have been rated according to his great talents and varied 
accomplishments, had fortune, in homely phrase, "given 
him his chance' ', certain it is that his place in the world's eye 
had been a very high one, and that his name would have been 
linked for all coming time with the greatest of that noble stock 
from which he sprung. 

But the hard truth is that the malice of fortune did deny him 
his full "chance" — his "heart's desire" — "most just and right 
desire' ' (in Shakespearian phrase) — and though many ' ' honors' ' , 
as the world counts "honors", came to him in his long life — 
Professor in Virginia's famous military school — President of a 
great University — degrees in plenty and honorary fellowships 
from universities and learned societies at home and abroad — 
who of us that often looked upon the sweet austerity of that 
patrician face, touched with gentle melancholy and tranquil 
dignity — who of us that did not divine that he himself, modest 
as he was touching his own abilities and deserts, felt in his 
" heart of heart' ' that his life was, what the French in pregnant 
fashion term, "Une me manquee!" 
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In the contemplation of his career, one cannot, indeed, es- 
cape the constant suggestion of the touch of tragedy, despite 
the lofty reflection of England's greatest laureate that the path 
of duty, firmly trod, is ever the way to real glory. 

Consider : he came of a great race — his name was the synonym 
of all that was highest and noblest, not in Virginia alone, but 
in the nation — he was a soldier born of soldiers, and, despite the 
fact that he was heir to a great estate, bequeathed him by his 
maternal grand-father, Washington's adopted son, he had de- 
liberately chosen the stem profession of arms as the calling 
closest to his heart — no strange choice for the son of Robert E. 
Lee and the grand-son of "Light Horse Harry." 

In June 1850, when not quite eighteen, he entered the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, and, after four years 
of severest study (during which time he received not a single 
mark of demerit, so punctilious was his observance of all rules 
of discipline and duty), in June 1854, was graduated first in 
his class. Just twenty-five years earlier, his illustrious father 
had graduated there second in his class, though it must be al- 
lowed that the class of '29 was far more distinguished for ability 
than the class of '54. For seven years thereafter, he served with 
marked distinction in "the Engineers," the corps d' elite of 
the army, receiving repeated commendation from his superiors 
for skill in the construction of forts from the Atlantic Coast to 
the Pacific, and especially for his able work in river improve- 
ment — all of which led to his assignment to duty in the "En- 
gineer Bureau' ' at the seat of government. 

Then came the Secession of the Southern States, when every 
Southern officer of the Army and of the Navy must needs meet 
the question whether to adhere to the Union, or to draw his 
sword against his native state. 

His father left him absolutely free of all influence of his to 
decide the momentous question. "Custis", he writes to his wife, 
"must decide for himself, and I shall respect his decision, what- 
ever it is". 

But that decision was never for a moment in doubt, for there 
was bred in his bone the feeling of his grand-father, "Light 
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Horse Harry", who exclaimed, when the "Virginia and Ken- 
tucky Resolutions", foreshadowing Secession, were under discus- 
sion in the Virginia Legislature, in 1798 — "Virginia is my 
country; her will I obey, however lamentable the fate to which 
it may subject me." 

When on May 25, 1861, the die was cast, and, resigning his 
commission in the army, he resolved to offer his sword to his 
mother-state, it is safe to say that all those who knew him best 
(including his father, ever temperate in his estimate of the 
abilities of even his own sons) entertained no shadow of doubt 
that a brilliant military career lay open before him in the con- 
flict impending between the sections. 

He was then in the very flower of his young manhood (not 
quite twenty-nine) and of high and imperturbable courage, as was 
to be expected of one of his "valiant strain." He had received. 
as we have seen, the severest professional training, was as cau- 
tious of judgment as he was sparing of speech, and even those 
comrades, who were resolved to oppose him, reckoned him, so 
we now know, as ideally equipped for the great business of war. 

Thus, he came to Richmond in May of '61, eager to give proof 
in a cause he held most righteous of "the mettle of his pasture' ', 
and almost at once (oh! malicious fortune!) was assigned duty 
in Richmond, as aide-de-camp to President Davis, with the 
rank of colonel of cavalry. 

Had the assignment lasted but a single year, it had been hard 
enough to a young soldier, who had inherited the old fighting 
Berseker blood, and who, though modest, was yet but mortal, 
and could but be conscious of his fitness to share with kinsmen and 
class-mates the glories of that immortal army, that was destined 
to write its name so often in the very "Temple of Victory." 

He had looked for command in the field, but "Dis aliter 
visum", and Mr. Davis saw fit to retain him at the seat of gov- 
ernment during the whole of those four eventful years. We 
do not know positively that the silent young aide ever uttered 
one word of formal complaint. 

His habitual reticence was never pierced, save, perhaps, by one, 
and that one, his father. 
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But is it not all easy to divine by those, who know the temper 
of his breed? 

Consider, again, what it must have meant to him to attend 
day by day confidential conferences at the Executive Mansion, 
while those, knit to him by blood or youthful friendships, were 
yonder "at the front", winning high rank and dazzling a world 
with deeds. 

For the rank he cared no whit, for we have Mr. Davis's ex- 
plicit statement that he repeatedly offered him promotion(long 
before he finally consented to accept it), and that he as steadily 
refused it. "The only obstacle to be overcome", writes Mr. 
Davis, "was his own objection to receiving promotion. With a 
refined delicacy, he shrank from the idea of superseding men, 
who had been actually serving in the field. ' ' 

It was said at the time, and is still constantly repeated, that 
he spoke to his father on the subject, requesting most earnestly 
field-assignment, and that the latter told him that his highest 
duty was obedience to the will of his superior. 

The story is, probably, as apocryphal as the letter alleged to 
have been written to him by his father when Custis Lee was a 
cadet at West Point, in which occurs the oft-quoted platitude — 
"Duty is the sublimest word in our language' ' ; a letter spurious 
beyond question, yet one that having caught the popular fancy 
is as hard to "kill" as the myth of " Barbara Frietchie", and 
destined, no doubt, to as long a tenure of popular credence. 

True, he rendered eminent service in the position he held, 
and the President bears emphatic testimony to the great weight 
he attached to his sagacious counsel. Above all other members 
of his staff, Mr. Davis entrusted to him delicate missions (of a 
nature too confidential to be set down in writing) to his father, 
and to other generals commanding in the field. Much of high- 
est import to the future historian he could have told, after the 
war, touching these inside shapings of events, but, as might 
have been surely predicted of a man of his temperament, he 
would neither talk nor write about them, and their secrets died 
with him. 

But the position at best was a trying one, and no one but a 
soldier can fully understand what this enforced duty meant, 
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as the heroic years went by, to a man of high spirit and 
consummate military equipment. 

While, as said already, he cared little for the rank his class- 
mates and kinsmen were steadily winning, Custis Lee was too 
good a soldier not to care immensely for what that rank sig- 
nified. Above all, it must have been well nigh intolerable to 
him that, all question of rank and "glory" apart, he should not 
be allowed to share their hardships and to brave with them the 
chances of honorable wounds and noble death. 

Of "the class of '54' ', whose highest honors he had achieved, 
the records show, allowing for deaths and resignations, that 
twenty-four espoused the Union side, of whom four fell in battle, 
the first to fall on either side being Lieutenant John Grebble, 
U. S. A., who, at the early age of twenty-seven, died a soldier's 
death at Big Bethel, fighting his guns to the last. Fourteen 
of that class, including Custis Lee, cast their fortunes with the 
South. Of these fourteen, four served on the staff and rose 
only to "field rank", while ten became general officers. 

Of the ten, eight (think of it!) yielded up their lives for hearth 
and home and country. 

'Tis a glorious roll, and we, the lingering few, whose humbler 
part it was to follow where these captains led, like Harry's 
veterans, on "St. Swithian's day", still "stand a-tip-toe", 
when that roll is called. 

Here it is in brief: 

"Jeb" Stuart, of Virginia, barely 31, yet Major-General and 
Chief of Cavalry of the "Army of Northern Virginia' ', mortally 
wounded yonder at Yellow Tavern, while staying with a hand- 
ful of troopers the enemy thundering at our gates. 

William D. Pender, of North Carolina, Major-General, 
though still in "the twenties", mortally wounded, while leading 
in, with all the fire of youth and skill of age, the "Light Di- 
vision' ' on the third day at Gettysburg. 

John Pegram, of Virginia, "as full of valor as of kindness, 
princely in both", commissioned Major-General, though the 
commission had not reached him, when he fell at the head of 
his Division at "Hatcher's Run" in '65. 
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James Deshler, of Alabama, Brigadier, who died in the fiery 
van of his cheering Texans on Chickamauga's crimson field. 

"Archie" Gracie, born in New York, but adopted son of Ala- 
bama, Brigadier, who ever held his front with grim tenacity, 
instantly killed in the trenches of Petersburg. 

Horace Randall, of Texas, Brigadier, whose "vigor, energy, 
and daring' ' (to quote the words of Dick Taylor's official report) 
were everywhere conspicuous, mortally wounded in the battle 
of Jenkins Ferry, Arkansas. 

John T. Mercer, of Georgia, Acting Brigadier, who died 
sword in hand at the head of his stormers in the victorious as- 
sault on Plymouth, N. C. in '64. 

One other name fhere is — that of John D. Villepigue, of 
South CaroHna, Brigadier, but already marked out for higher 
rank, who ill, yet refusing "sick leave", stuck to his men and 
died of exposure at Port Hudson, at the close of '62, yet not 
before his sworod had been forged to heroic temper by fire of 
battle at Fort Pillow, at Corinth, at Shiloh and elsewhere. 

Of the two surivors of these ten, both were of the same name — 
allied, indeed, in spirit, but not by blood — Custis Lee and, his 
junior by a year, Stephen D. Lee, who, like "Edward Freer of the 
43rd", "could count more combats than he could years," and 
who, "with all his honor-owing wounds in front", closed his 
brilliant military career as Lieutenant-General and Corps Com- 
mander. 

Of Custis Lee's close kinsmen, his younger brother, William 
Henry Fitzhugh, became Major-General of cavalry before he 
was 27, while his first-cousin, gallant "Old Fitz", Stuart's 
right-bower" (as the latter loved to call him), became Major- 
General before he was 28. 

Such were the class-mates and immediate kinsmen of 
Custis Lee, who assuredly, had fortune given him his "heart's 
desire' ', had proved himself the peer of any of them. 

In June 1863, Custis Lee, himself, consented to become 
Brigadier, having been placed in command, in addition to his 
staff duties, of the troops garrisoning the ' ' Defences of Richmond. 
These "Defences" he greatly strengthened with trained engineer- 
ing skill, and so improved the disclipline and general efficiency 
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of the "heavy artillery" under his command, that, later on, 
in Oct. '64, he was raised to the rank of Major-General and as- 
signed active command of all the outlying troops about the city, 
including the forces at Drewry's and Chafin's Bluff. 

During the autumn and winter of that tragic time, when Lee 
with his handful of veterans of confirmed hardihood was still 
confronting the cruel odds of Grant with unabashed mien, 
Custis Lee was repeatedly under fire and bore himself with the 
serene courage of his race. 

But the bitter end was fast approaching, and when Richmond 
was evacuated on the 2nd of April, 1865, and her garrison troops, 
under Custis Lee, taking the field as a skeleton Division in 
Ewell's skeleton Corps, joined the gaunt remnant of the" Army 
of Northern Virginia' ' on the " Retreat' ', the hope of a successful 
issue of the desperate venture was, in truth, but the forlornest 
of "forlorn hopes.' ' 

But his constancy shone out as brightly in the gloom as did 
his daring, and, though it was the irony of fate that his first 
battle should be his last (and that battle, like " New Market", 
a combat rather than a pitched fight), he fought his Division in 
the disastrous affair at " Sailor's Creek" with such skill and au- 
dacity as drew from Ewell (dear "Old Dick' ', hero of a hundred 
fights!), in his official report, most emphatic and enthusiastic 
commendation . 

There on April 6th, 1865, just three days before "the Surren- 
der" at Appomatox, C. H., Ewell's force of 3,000 was literally 
surrounded by about 30,000 of the enemy's infantry and cav- 
alry and, after a stubborn resistance, in which the garrison- 
troops behaved with great steadiness, was forced to surrender — 
Ewell, Custis Lee and four other general officers being among 
the prisoners. 

This ended the military career of the young soldier, who, 
we must allow, had tasted but bitterly of the meagre "chance' ' 
given by fate or fortune or call it what you will. Of his civil 
life, it is needless to speak save in briefest fashion. In the 
autumn of 1865, he was made "Professor of Civil and Military 
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Engineering and Applied Mathematics" in the Virginia Mil- 
itary Institute. Here, possessed of notable powers of lucid ex- 
position, he taught successfully for five years, resigning his 
chair at the beginning of 1871 to accept the Presidency of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, to which he had been elected on the 
death of his father in October, 1870. This high position he 
held for over a quarter of a century, evidencing executive abil- 
ity of the first order, and when, in 1897, owing to ill health, 
he resigned the headship of that institution, he carried with 
him into retirement the profound respect and deep affection of 
the whole academic body, professors and students alike. 

He was, by reason of his training, a strict disciplinarian, 
yet was this strictness so tempered by tact and kindly sympathy 
that he became the idol of the students, who constantly carried 
to him their little troubles and perplexities, assured beforehand 
of ready understanding and wise counsel. 

Removing to beautiful ' ' Ravensworth ' ', the old Fitzhugh 
estate in Fairfax County, where lived the widow and sons of 
his brother, General W. H . F. Lee, he spent the remaining years of 
his life in scholarly seclusion, and it was there that he gently 
fell asleep on the 18th day of February, 1913. 

It may be added here that, during the long years when he had 
a house of his own at Lexington, and, indeed, afterwards at 
"Ravensworth", he was the ideal host, full of delicate, unob- 
trusive previsions for the comfort and entertainment of his 
guests, charming them all, despite his habitual reserve when not 
under his own roof-tree, by his gracious manners, his quiet 
humor, and the modesty of his genial talk, which ranged over 
a wide field of intellectual interest, and evidenced a literary taste 
and critical perception most unusual in one, whose life had been 
so persistently devoted to scientific pursuits. 

Though it is not unlikely that the recollection of the untoward 
stroke of fate, that, in his younger days, had shattered his dream 
of military distinction, never faded from his mind, casting in no 
mean measure a shadow over his whole life, such was the inimita- 
ble sweetness of his disposition that he never became embittered, 
nor could the snows of eighty winters ever chill the generous 
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impulses of a noble heart. As Sheridan said of Warren Has- 
tings, "his noble equarimity, tried by both extremes of fortune, 
was never disturbed by either", and, in contemplating the sac- 
rifices imposed upon him by duty and patriotism, which he ac- 
cepted with the unquestioning "humility of a high spirit," surely 
we may say with Lear, 

Upon such sacrifices 
The gods themselves throw incense. 

We have dwelt thus long upon his career, because we hold it a 
part of the business of this Society to perpetuate, so far as may be 
allowed us, the names and virtues of its members as they pass 
away, and because we hold Custis Lee justly entitled to take high 
place beside the best and noblest of our "Virginia Worthies". 

Owing to his inbred shrinking from publicity of every kind 
and to his almost inpenetrable reserve, which not even the 
most persistent "interviewer" ever pierced, these few poor re- 
marks will probably constitute the sole memorial of him, 
though, of course, his name will live, in some measure, in the me- 
moirs of his contemporaries, and especially in the intimate 
domestic letters of his father, in many of which, still unpub- 
lished, his name (as some few of us know, who have had the 
privilege of reading them) finds constant mention. 

As we salute him with this halting "Ave atque vale", we are 
sustained by the abiding remembrance that from "the prime of 
youth" to "the frosty, yet kindly, winter of his age, " he kept 
inviolate the chastity of a pure and stainless life, and that, with 
"soft invincibility", he remained to the very end "the Master 
of his fate, the Captain of his soul ' '. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

W. GORDON McCABE, 

President. 

At the conclusion of the Annual Report the President called 
Mr. Thomas B. Robertson of Northampton County to the chair. 

The nominating committee reported and recommended the 
re-election of all the officers and members of the Board, as 
follows : 
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President— W. Gordon McCabe. 

Vice-Presidents — Archer Anderson.Edward V. Valentine and 

Lyon G. Tyler. 

Corresponding Secretary and Librarian — William G. Stanard. 

Recording Secretary — David C. Richardson. 

Treasurer — Robert A. Lancaster, Jr. 

Executive Committee— C. V. Meredith, C. W. Kent, W. 
Meade Clark, A. C. Gordon, S. S. P. Patteson, S. H. Yonge, 
William H. Palmer, Rt. Rev. A. M. Randolph, John Stewart 
Bryan, Daniel Grinnan, J. P. McGuire, Jr., and William A. 
Anderson. 

On motion the recommendation of the nominating com- 
mittee was unamiously adopted, and the Chairman declared 
the gentlemen named duly elected. 

The President then resumed the chair and delivered the 
Annual Address. His subject was "The First University in 
America ' ', and, in a very impressive and scholarly way, described 
the attempt made by the Virginia Company in 1618-1622 to 
establish an educational system in Virginia. 

At the conclusion of his address, the President in the name of 
the Society thanked Speaker Cox and the members of the 
House of Delegates for the use of the hall. 

On motion, Mr. Robertson was again asked to take the 
chair and and a motion was made and enthusiastically adopted, 
thanking President McCabe for his Report and Address. 

There being no further business, the Society adjourned. 
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The change of the section of the city to which the Historical 
Society's building is situated from a residential to a business 
one, with the consequent building upon the open yards behind 
the old residences has greatly increased the fire-risk in the 
vicinity. The Executive Committee, hampered as it is by lack 
of funds, has for a year or more past had the matter under 
■erious consideration. 

During the past year it was determined to have the most 
necessary work done. Metal cornices and fire-shutters were 
placed on the western side of the building and two unused 
doors on that side were bricked up. The house to the east is 
considerably farther away, and has no windows on the side 
facing us. It is now felt that our house is much safer from 
external fire-risk. As a precaution against fire from within, 
the only two fires in the house are allowed to go out at night. 

Many years ago, probably soon after the house was built, 
the front of the western wing, which is about fifteen feet wide, 
settled somewhat, and was secured by iron tie-bars. When 
work was begun on the cornices, the City Building Inspector 
decided that it would be better for about twenty feet of the 
front part of this wing to be taken down, and rebuilt with a 
concrete foundation under the corner. This was done, the 
floors of the wing being shored up during the progress of the 
work. 

All of this work was planned and executed under the super- 
vision of our colleague, Mr. S. H. Yonge, who most generously 
gave his time and professional skill. The Society is under a 
debt of gratitude to him. 

While, as has been stated, the Executive Committee feels 
that the Permanent Fund should be used for the maintenance 
of the Society, and not for building a fire-proof addition to 
the house, it was imperative that a portion of it should be 
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taken to pay for the fire-proofing and for the rebuilding ordered 
by the Building Inspector. The cost of the work was about 
$1,000. 

It is the desire of the Committee to commence at as early 
a date as may seem practicable, an effort to raise a building 
fund. A suitable fire-proof building, on the lot behind the 
present house, which will hold all our library and collections, 
can, it is believed, be erected for about $25,000 or $30,000. 

It may, of course, take some time to raise this amount. 
While no active effort has yet been begun to raise this build- 
ing fund the Committee will be grateful to any one who may 
wish to make donations to it. Such donations will be invested 
until the proper amount is raised. 

The Committee prepared a circular in 1913, but on account 
of the financial condition of the country it was not deemed 
wise to circulate it. It is printed below: 

THE HOME OF ROBERT E. LEE AND OF THE VIRGINIA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

The three story brick house at 707 E. Franklin Street, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, was the home of Robert E. Lee from 1861 to 
1865 and was the home to which he returned from Appomattox. 
It was his only home during his life as a Confederate General. 
In 1892 the heirs of the late John Stewart, Esq. of ' ' Brook Hill ' ', 
Henrico County generously gave this house to the Virginia 
Historical Society, which has since occupied it. 

During the eighty-two years of its existance the Socity has 
accumulated an exceedingly valuable collection of manu- 
scripts, portraits and historical relics and a large library of 
valuable books and newspapers. 

Until within the last year or two the part of Richmond 
in which the house is situated was a residential section. Now 
stores and office buildings are rapidly surrounding it and soon 
it will be the only building of its type in the neighborhood. 
The large yards behind the former dwellings, which as open 
spaces were such good protection against the spread of fire, 
are, like the rest of the adjoining lots, being covered with 
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business buildings. Soon this will be one of the most com- 
pactly built sections of Richmond. 

This change in condition compels, the Executive Committee 
of the Virginia Historical Society to take immediate steps to 
protect the former home of Lee and the priceless collections 
of the Society from danger of destruction by fire. 

It is proposed to make the present house as fully fire-proof 
as possible without altering its identity and to erect another 
entirely fire-proof building on the large lot behind the present 
house. 

The Committee realizes that it is essential that the present 
activities of the Society, the publication of the Magazine, 
furnishing information to historical students, etc., shall not be 
interrupted. Nearly all the income of the Society is needed to 
maintain these activities. 

It is therefore absolutely necessary that the money for the 
work proposed shall be raised from sources other than the reg- 
ular and usual income of the Society. 

The members of the Executive Committee will, themselves, 
subscribe to the best of their ability and have thought it prob- 
able that many of the members and other friends of the Society 
and of those who honor the name of Lee might like to contri- 
bute towards the preservation of his home and of the collections 
deposited there. 

The burning of this house so intimately associated with Gen- 
eral Lee would cause sorrow throughout the country and the 
destruction of the collections of the Society would be an irre- 
parable loss to American History. 

Prepared by order of the Executive Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society, February 16, 1913. 



